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All matters relative to your room and board, mail, and any 
charges you may incur (apart from the regular bill for tuition, board 
and room) should be referred to Mr. Donovan, Resident Manager, at the 
INN DESK. 


For details regarding the management of the School, please make 
inquiry at the DIRECTOR'S OFFICE, All matters pertaining to your 
initial registration and payment of bills, information about courses, 
lectures, and graduate credit should be referred to the SECRETARY'S 
OFFICE. Director R. L. Cook and Miss Lillian Becker, Secretary, are 
the staff to whom you should bring your request for information about 
details of the School. 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


Students should obtain confirmation of their courses from the 
Secretary's Office as soon after arrival at Bread Loaf as possible. 
Students who have not completed registration of courses in advance 
must personally consult with the Director. Appointments may be made 
with Miss Becker. 


Registration is not completed until a registration card, a “notify 
in case of accident" card, a college library registration card, and, 
in certain cases, an off-campus address card have been returned to 
the Secretary's Office. Please be sure to fill in the registration 
card on both sides. 


A representative of the College Bursar's Office will be in 
the Blue Parlor on Wednesday, June 29. It is requested that all bills 
which have not been paid be attended to at this time. Receipts for 
bills paid in advance may be obtained at this time. 


Please keep in mind the fact that if you wish to change your 
status from that of a non-credit student to that of a credit student 
or vice versa in any course, this change must be made on or before 
OU yaa. All changes in courses must be made with the approval of 
the Director. For a change from one course to another, after July 2, 
a charge of one dollar will be made. All persons desiring to visit 
classes in which they are not enrolled must also obtain permission 
from the Director. 


MAIL SCHEDULE 


Outgoing mail must be posted not later than 9:00 A.M. and 
2:00 P.M, Mail will be ready for distribution at the following hours: 
10:30 A.M. and 3:30 P.M. 
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MEAL HOURS 


In a day or two the regular seating plan will go into effect. 
Please consult the chart on the dining room door to ascertain 
your table assignments. 


Daily Sunday 
Breakfast 7:30-8:00 A. M. Breakfast 8:00-8:30 A. M. 
Luncheon 12:45-1:00 P. M, Dinner 1700-1330 P.M. 
Dinner 6:00-6:15 P, M. Supper 6:00-6:30 P, M. 


Since most of the walters and waitresses are students, it is 
. urgently requested that all students come to meals promptly, espe- 
cially to breakfast, so that those who are waiting on table may be 
able to reach their classes on time. In the morning the door will 
be closed at 8:00. No students may be served breakfast after that 
time, Please do not ask the head waiter to make exceptions to 
this regulation. He has no authority to do so. 


SUPPLIES 


Stationery, notebook paper, pencils, ink, etc., may be 
purchased at the Bookstore, post cards at the Front Desk, and 
cigarettes at the Snack Bar, It is impossible for credit to be 
extended, so please do not ask for it. 


BOOKSTORE 


It is urgently requested that students purchase their texts 
immediately because it is frequently necessary for us to order addi- 
tional copies. It is impossible to allow students to maintain charge 
accounts at the Bookstore, and we hope that students will cooperate 
by not asking for any favors of this kind. The hours when the 
Bookstore will be open will be announced soon. 


BREAD LOAF PARKING REGULATIONS 


A preliminary notice concerning parking has been made 
in the bulletin. Stringently enforced state laws prohibit the 
parking of cars on the side of the highway, and it is requested that 
students and guests endeavor to keep the roads clear in front of the 
Inn, Students at Tamarack may park their cars on the lawn under the 
trees by the main read. All others should use the parking space near 
the Barn. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 


In the Little Theatre at 8:15 Wednesday evening, 
Dr. Freeman, Director of the Summer Schools, and Mr. Cook — 
will speak, An informal reception will be held in the 
Recreation Hall in the Barn directly after the preliminary meeting 
in the Little Theatre. 


Mr. Robert Frost will give a lecture-reading at 8:15 P.M. on 
Monday, July 4. 
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When asked to name the most important dates in the history of education in 
our country, we recall haltingly the founding of Harvard College in 1636, and 
usually we remember--if vaguely--that in the Massachusetts Bay Colony by an Act 
of the General Court in 1647 every township of fifty householders was required 
to support a teacher. There are other important dates in the growth and develop- 
ment of American education, but I wonder if October 4, 1957 isn't the most recent 
one we should note with some interest. It is one of life's little ironies that 
the day on which the Soviets successfully orbited a satellite should also stend 
as a day of grace for education in the U.S.A. The Russians’ remarkable effort 
proved the intellectual (in this instance, the physical scientist) no longer would 
be without credit in his own country. Since 1957 the prestige of the intellectual 
has penetrated our native consciousness. We now say, idiomatically, "the egg—head, 
or intellectual, rates." Some of the recognition of the physical scientist's 
great ventures has belatedly rubbed off on the teaching profession. Those of us 
who teach have been restored in part to the proper dignity of their calling by the 
efforts of the specialists in the field of astrophysics and missilery. 

In the Revolutionary War days, an ardent propagandist, Sam Adams, warned: 


"Keep your enemy in the wrong." Smarter counsel today would enjoin us to learn 


from our enemy. But what lesson has our enemy to teach or show us at the level of 





higher education? He has indeed already shown us the intellectual can not be 
ignored with impunity. He also makes clear the importance of another fact: that 
when value is placed upon education the prestige can produce almost phenomenal 
results in a relatively short period. Russia is the object lesson. We are the 
wealthiest country in the world. Yet while we spend one per cent of our gross 
national product on higher education, the Soviet Union spends three per cent of 
its gross national product. This is worth reflecting on. So far it would appear 
"the pay-off" has been greatly in the Russians’ favor if you estimate it by the 
capacity for orbiting satellites, putting animals into orbit, making successful 
moon-shots, photographing the moon's far side, and effecting the weight-lifting 
thrusts of satellite boosters. One might, of course, raise a question concerning 
the validity of the measuring-stick. In our economy we might conceivably gain 
more from less. But few doubt how fast and far the Russians have come in science 
and in raising the standard of their economy in the last few decades. And who 
among us can question their dedication to education, no matter how they interpret 
its goals or the methods they use? In a provocative little book entitled The Two 
Cultures and the Scientific Revolution, the Cambridge novelist and scientist 
C.P.Snow shows the obvious mistake which follows from failing to learn from one's 
political and military enemy. Have we been a little too much at ease in our mis- 
placed Zion? It is too early to know the answer to this question. It is not too 
late to think about it. 

"It is required of a man," Mr. Justice Holmes once said, "that he should take 
part in the actions and passions of his time, at the peril of being judged not to 
have lived." This is an impressive statement. That we should not fail to take 


part in "the actions and passions of (our) time" is a fact the Russians have 





pushed to the forefront. But what should graduate students be doing with their 
energies so that they can best serve the needs of our time? What is the nature 

of our commitment up here on the mountain at Bread Loef? What place in effect has 
the humanities in "the actions and passions of (our) time?" We should be aware of 
the direction the humanities take at the level of higher education. Pedagogical 
method is interesting to us of course; resources are of prime importance, naturally; 
efficient function of the school is absolutely necessary, but it is possible to 
satisfy all three of these basic contingencies in a school and still not get the 
business of education properly done. What is this business? It does seem that 

if we are aware of what is going on in higher education, we can judge better whether 
or not what we are trying to do is in an eddy or in the main stream, whether it is 
essential or peripheral, whether it is fumctional or indulgent. 

It is always enheartening and it may be enlightening to come upon a man who 
knows what his true business is. The same statement can be made for an institu- 
tion. As for the man, Thoreau comes to mind. “My business," he said characteris- 
tically, "is with a drop of dew." Now if this sounds soft and sentimental, don't 
be misled. What a leaf of grass was to Whitman, a drop of dew was to Thoreau. The 
drop of dew was multum in parvo, the symbolic microcosm in which the whole world 
stands reflected. In his single-minded devotion he explored with "the unworn side 
of his eyes" the inner meaning in the common realities of earth, air, season and 
home. 

Thoreau's name is, I think, an appropriate one to invoke at the opening of the 
forty-first session of the School of English. He sets the right tone and confirms 


the true temper in a challenging time. A practising humanist in the classical 


tradition, he translated "Seven Against Thebes" and wrote letters in Latin to his 








sister Helen during his undergraduate days at Harvard. Tonight I invoke him as 
a humanistic intellectual of the mid-l9th century who signed his own intellectual 
declaration of independence and issued his owm emancipation proclamation. Anything 
less than Thoreauvian spunk and nerve are unworthy of teachers and scholars in the 
face of the deep-freeze in the world today. The question Thoreau's "business" 
raises is this: was he abashed and abject at such an humble goal? Indeed, he was 
not; there are no apologetics in Henry Thoreau's humanism. You might find him 
stiff-necked; you would not find him cringing. Like Edwin Arlington Robinson's 
George Crabbe, "his hard, human pulse is throbbing still/ With the sure strength 
that fearless truth endows.® 

Here at Bread Loaf our business is with the humanities. This is our particu- 
lar drop of dew. However, before we identify our relationship to the humanities let 
us take a quick glance around us, to see if we can find a hint concerning the en- 
phasis we should place on our business up here. In rapid succession I shall refer 
to a Salinger story, space-age education at the Washington Elementary School in 
Berkeley, California, and to reactions on the humanities today by Dr. Kimpton, 
Walter Lippman, and Dr. McGrath, the recently retired Commissioner of United States 
Education. I shall close with a parallelism of Santayana and Berenson's views to- 
ward art and reality. These references will form a synthesis from which, I hope, 
will emerge the particular emphasis which Bread Loaf School of English gives the 


humanities. 


2. 


Probably many of the audience here this evening in-or-out of college classrooms 


have read J.D.Salinger's "Teddy," a story about a precocious and very appealing 





little ten-year old boy, devoted to Oriental mysticism, especially reincarna- 
tion. At one point on the fateful, climactic morning of the story he has a 
short talk with the young teacher Bob Nicholson. Nicholson is intrigued by the 
little boy's reactions to the Leidekker "examining bunch" and education. Reluc- 
tant to let the little boy get away to take his swimming lesson, Nicholson keeps 
plying Teddy McArdle with questions. One of his questions is "a stumper". 
"What would you do," he inquires, "if you could change the educational system?" 
Teddy at this moment tried to break away but Nicholson succeeded in detaining hin, 
and Teddy, folding his arms and reflecting briefly, launched into a reply. Teddy 
is sure he wouldn't start with the things schools usually start with. Instead 
he would try to show the kids how to meditate. "I'd try to show them how to find 
out who they are," Teddy tells Nicholson, "not just what their names are and things 
like that...." Teddy developed his interesting theory about getting the kids to 
empty out everything their parents and everybody told them so they could start 
seeing things for themselves as they are. "I'd want them to begin with all the 
real ways of looking at things...." Teddy says to Nicholson at one point in his 
discourse, and sums up at least one aspect of the humanistic position in education. 
I have found education is not always the liveliest subject to talk about. We 
arrive at clichés pretty rapidly. Yet I expect one reason why this part of Sal- 
inger's story interests me is because I come upon a familiar doctrine freshened 
and dramatized by a precociously intelligent little boy. But it is still renew- 
able doctrine whether practised by Socrates in the agora of fifth-century Athens, 
by the wandering scholars of the Middle Ages, by Bronson Alcott in his Temple 


School at Boston in the 1830's or, as I read lately, in Washington Elementary School 


in Berkeley, California where the teacher Jeanne Gibson trains her space-age chil- 





dren in an experimental science curriculum drawn up by the University of California 
physicist Robert Karplus. But I am ahead of myself. 

Mr. Salinger’ s meditative small boy was concerned about finding out who he 
was; the space-age children in Berkeley are concerned about finding out what force 
is and such concepts as 'position' and 'direction'. In the 1830's Bronson Alcott 
might have satisfied Teddy with his theory that a child already has the answers and 
all he needs is a teacher who can ask the right questions. What Alcott did suc- 
ceed in doing between 1834 and 1837 in the Temple Schools was to discuss with con~ 
siderable effectiveness Plato's doctrine of ideas, and his young pupils followed 
him as in 1960 the first through the sixth grade pupils at Brekeley follow their 
demonstrators of physical laws. Today teaching the important ideas which underlie 
all natural phenomena is the fashion. In the Temple School Alcott illustrated 
Plato's theory of ideas with oranges; in Berkeley the teachers use such devices as 
band-aids and buttons, and the teacher demonstrates the beginning of Newton's 
Third Law ("To every action there is always opposed an equal reaction.")by hooking 
index fingers together and pulling. It is said that by the sixth grade the chil- 
dren are able to test the influence of orbit size on centrifugal force, a fact 
that clearly escapes me. 

Now Teddy's doctrine of self-awareness, Alcott's innovations in teaching ab- 
stract ideas to juveniles by concrete examples, and Karplus! introduction of 
science in the curriculum of the elementary school pose a very interesting situa- 
tion directly related to higher education and, as we shall see, presently, to 


Bread Loaf School of English. Together they pose in effect the question: What is 


our commitment in higher education in a space age? 





Anyone who is sensitive to what is happening in education these days must 
be aware of a marked change in tone and temper. This is especially true in higher 
education. On previous occasions where I have spoken at the opening of the sum- 
mer session, the position of the humanities was assured. The humanities had a 
great deal of prestige and no one thought to challenge their importance as central 
in the curriculum. This evening, however, my approach to the theme has been given 
a new twist and in great part by the increasing glacial chill of the Cold War. 
I sense an urgency in the temper and a seriousness in the tone of present-day Am- 
erican education which I have not felt before. I think the bigger problems of 
the outside world are at last penetrating the consciousness of the American people. 
It is felt in the direction education is taking and, in consequence, there is 
now a shift in emphasis. There is a strong sense of necessity on the part of the 
teacher as well as the administrator to sharpen up in his or her own field, to 
strengthen the natural sciences and to give the so-called social sciences more 
play. An attitude of relaxed indulgence toward the humanities is changing or has 
changed toward a formidable purposefulness in support of the emergent needs of 
the other disciplines, particularly in the natural sciences. When Dr. Lawrence 
A. Kimpton, Chancellor of the University of Chicago, resigned resently he made a 
statement that is symptomatic. "I think," he said, “there's less interest in the 
humanities than at any time in American history.” I've heard this from other 
quarters--noteably from friends who are organizers of humanities programs in large 
institutions. And C.P.Snow points up the direction. “The scientists have the 
future in their bones; the traditional culture responds by wishing the future did 
not exist." 


The situation can be put in several ways. Such reactions might be sheer hys- 


teria and just so much a-do-about-nothing. Or it is possible the humanities' 





program in our institutions is not being as effectively directed and presented 
as previously. Or perhaps it is only natural in American education to counter- 
balance our limitations in otherwise neglected disciplines to de-emphasize the 
once prestigious humanities. It will be difficult to prove to those among us 
who have dedicated our lives to the humanities that either what they represent 
have failed us or that we have failed then. 

Twenty years ago Walter Lippmann gave a stirring address at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Advancement of Science entitled "Educa- 
tion versus Western Civilization." The threat to humanistic knowledge during 
World War II must have had something to do with Lippmann's stand. In this stim- 
ulating address he contends that the purpose of education in our modern, secular, 
democratic society is not to make the school "a mere training ground." Schools 
organized as mere training grounds breed what he calls "careerists" who make 
their chief end "the accumulation of power over men in the pursuit of the pos- 
session of things." The "careerist" is one pole of Lippmann's dichotomy. The 
opposite pole is Lippmann's "civilized man." The civilized man, attached to the 
great tradition of his spiritual heritage, operates by and from it. The purpose 
of education for him is the transmission of the deposited living wisdom of the 
Classical and religious culture of the West. Lippmann thinks the civilized man, 
by acting with the energy released in "the great works of great men," should add to 
the great tradition the product of his owm experience. "In developing knowledge," 
says Lippmann, "man must collaborate with their ancestors." Our happiness, he 
implies, comes from our om functioning as free and rational men, participants in, 
and renewers and revitalizers of what he calls "the central, continuous and per- 


ennial culture of the Western World." When the civilized man functions as a 


participant and renewer of this great tradition, he differs both in intent and 
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function from the asocial and egoistic careerist. Lippmann stresses the oppor- 
tunities for the civilized man as an experimenter, adaptor, initiator; especial- 
ly as a creator of fresh and original contributions from the new conditions in 
which he finds himself. The civilized man is not drawn to the great tradition 
solely for its "memories"; it is important to him to make a creative contribu- 
tion in his own right. 

Recently, I came upon a reaffirmation--for this is what it amounts to--of 
Lippmann's position in favor of 'the civilized man' as opposed to 'the careerist!. 
This reaffirmation appeared in the 65-page report of Dr. Earl J. McGrath, former 
United States Commissioner of Education. It is entitled "The Graduate School and 
the Decline of Liberal Education." The aim of the humanities is, as Dr. McGrath 
says, "to acquaint the student with the classical literature of the Western world, 
to cultivate the skills of effective reasoning, writing, and speaking, and to ex- 
cite interest in and nurture the habit of reflection on the great philosophical 
problems of life and death.” As a clarifying statement of the aims of the humanities 
this is not one with which we could seriously quarrel. You readily note the simil- 
arity in viewpoint between McGrath and Walter Lippmann. Both have in mind the kind 
of education at the higher and lower levels where the program of study represents 
a common body of knowledge. This common body of knowledge is, in effect, the West- 
ern European cultural tradition. The approach to it is first "acquaintance," as 
Dr. McGrath suggests, or, as Lippmann says, as "participants," then as "renewers." 
Each of Lippmann's words--experiment, adapt, initiate, renew--emphasize activity, 
not passive receptivity. Two literary examples of what is meant occur to me. Slight 


as these are, nevertheless they point out the effect of the book well read upon 


the receptive mind. The first is Abraham Cowley "infinitely delighted" in Edmund 
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Spenser's works with "Stories of the Knights, and Giants, and Monstors, and brave 
Houses" and by degrees with “the tinkling of the Rhyme and Dance of the Numbers." 
Those 17th century poets knew that by absorbing the traditional they could renew 
it. Or Alexander Kinglake who, even as a child, discovered "the strong vertical 
light of Homer's poetry is blazing so full upon the people and things of the Iliad" 
that soon these things grow as familiar "as his mother's shawl." Cowley's delight 
in the tinkling of Spenser's rhyme and the dance of his numbers, and Kinglake's 
intimate familiarity within the classic tradition are responses deep in the human- 
istic vein. 

Those who have had their eyes open will have noticed a sharp move in direction 
since October 4, 1957. Not only has there been a recent urgency in instituting 
programs promoting technological advance but also the implementation of a rigorous 
curriculum to produce specialists at the higher level. Of course it would be in- 
accurate if I identified Mr. Lippmann's "careerist" with "a specialist." It would 
also be rather knavish if I pictured the specialist as a béte-noir in higher edu- 
cation. But I am saying--and I think it reflects a good deal—-that there is a 
trend away from the general culture which produces Lippmann's "civilized man" and 
a movement toward specialization. 

Here at Bread Loaf, however, we take a stand for the common body of knowledge 
that is so strongly attached to the classical literature of the Western world. Our 
commitment in higher education has as its purpose to focus our attention, apply 
our methods and use our resources to renew the great tradition of the humanities by 
a disciplined application of the skills of reasoning, writing and speaking, by 


cultivating the habit of reflection, by a charged purposefulness in experimentation. 


Our business at the English School is first to know and second to renew what 
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Lippmann called "the central, continuous and perennial culture of the Western 
world." I need scarcely identify this culture. Simply turn to page thirteen of 
this year's Bread Loaf bulletin and read through the list of courses. This curri- 
culum has been planned purposefully as a matter of educational policy. Our idea 
is to help equip the student in the humanities, add weapons to his armory. Yet 
we are interested not only in producing well-armored soldiers but also in produc- 
ing a few who can lead the lost battalions. Those who serve in the lost battalions 
are led by the resourceful ones, by those who depend in the pursuit of ideas upon 
their native intelligence, courage, imagination, independence and ingenuity. They 
exult in freedom of action. When our graduate schools are more commonly committed 
to training leaders for the lost battalions, we will then have freed ourselves 
from the rigidity and dullness of our present academic programs, and we will then 


truly serve the creative imagination of the first-rate student. 


I will close with what seems to me two interesting but different approaches 
to the humanities. There is no intent to make an invidious distinction. Sometimes 
I find myself on one side in this implied dichotomy; at other times I agree with 
the contrary position. Here, at Bread Loaf, in these surroundings we have a 
chance to indulge both. In 1939, when he was seventy-six, George Santayana wrote 
a letter to a friend, Mrs. C.H.Toy, describing a talk he had with the great con- 
noisseur of Italian Renaissance art, Bernhard Berenson. Santayana, a cosmopolitan 
devotee of classical beauty, did not hit it off with the impassioned collector of 


pictures, Berenson. They had one good talk, according to Santayana, but the second 








petered out. This failure in communication made Santayana aware of 'how little 
sympathy there is at bottom between people who don't like each other but like the 
same "subjects" or have similar professions.' These two devotees of aesthetic 
subjects, who shared the scholar's interest in art and literature, philosophy and 
religion, found that the 'subjects', or so Santayana thought, became different 
objects really as they grew apart even in considering then. Berenson's enthusiasm 
seemed "juvenile" to Santayana and the object of his rapt enthusiasm was, in this 
particular instance, an exhibition of Paolo Veronese in one of the local Venetian 
galleries. 

Santayana pointed out to Mrs. Toy the change in viewpoint from that of the 
1890's. Art, he thought, like traditional religion, now seemed important as an 
illustration of history and a positive joy only when it revealed something beautiful 
in the material or in the spiritual world. The social world to which the criticism 
of art belonged--the world inhabited by Berenson--was, he believed, a kind of 
screen that kept the material and spiritual worlds "out of sight." 

After stating his position Santayana in an instructive passage referred to the 
play of natural light which he had discovered in-and-about Venice and particularly 
the changing aspects of the sky. They had impressed the Spaniard deeply. "Yes," 
said Berenson, "they (the Venetian painters of the Renaissance) were wonderful at 
i catching those effects, due to the reflected light of the lagoon in the atmosphere. 
Paolo Veronese was supreme in rendering them." Santayana thought also of Titian 
and Tiepolo, but, as he wrote Mrs. Toy, he said nothing, "because I don't really 


y know or care who painted or who said those harmonies most perfectly." The inflec- 





tion in this statement, as I read it, might be construed as captious or perverse, 


i, but I don't think either inflection is to be attributed to it. Santayana simply 
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felt that each painter saw a different effect and painted it accordingly. The im- 
portant thing was "the harmonies thenselves," and these were not only momentary 
but incommumicable, or so Santayana thought. They couldn't be had "at second hand." 
Berenson was lucky in the sense that he kept the flame alive, but it occurred to 
Santayana that the flame was kept alive by "forced draft"--that is, by social and 
intellectual ambition and by professional pedantry. Whether Santayana is correct in 
this inference is any man’s guess. His next sentence, however, is one of those il- 
luminating flashes that light up many things--a wide horizon of human relationship. 
"If he were a real poet," Santayana asked Mrs. Toy thoughtfully, "would he (Beren- 
son) turn away from the evening sky to see, by electric light, how Veronese painted 
it?" 

We shall leave Santayana resourcefully looking outward upon the world of light 
which he saw reflected in the lagoons and in the aspects of the Venetian sky, and 
Berenson operating within the boundaries of an inherited tradition chiefly inter- 
ested in the reflections of light as seen in Paolo Veronese's paintings in the gal- 
lery. The letter of Santayana's, Salinger's "Teddy," Thoreau's "business," and 
Lippmann's "civilized man," suggest something very important about committing our- 
selves to higher education at Bread Loaf, something perhaps about coming to know 
oneself through the humanities. Not certainly as "a careerist," but as a humanist 
whose creative imagination enables him or her, as the case may be, to balance the 
play of natural light up here on the magic mountain and the intellectual light 
refracted in the books of the great tradition. This synthesis of views is the sub- 


stance of the higher commitment. 
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1960 Seniors (18) 


Brown, Leslie Livingood 

Byrne, Sarah Frances 

Claggett, Mary Frances 

Coffin, Robert P. T., Jr. 
Dodge, Emelie Ruth 

Eastwood, Ruth Linda 

Fleming, Harold Lee 

Fuller, Dorothy Elaine (Smithberger) 
Grade, Arnold Edward (President) 
Hamilton, Nina Ruth 

Haygood, Judith (Engel) 

Jones, Charles 

Monahan, Joseph O'Brien 

Moore, Mary Louise 

Reitz, Richard Christian 
Roberts, Carol Ann 


Scherman, Dolores Marie 


Schmidt, Margeret—Ann 
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on Student attendance by states: Total student attendance 192 
| (2ecording to home address) 
Men students 76 
Arkansas 1 
California 6 Women students 116 
Colorado À 
sky Connecticut g Old students 115 
| District of Columbia 3 
i Tilinois 5 New students 77 
: Indiana 2 
Towa l Candidates for a Midd, M,A. 108 
fi Kentucky i. 
Maine l Graduated pre~1950 58 
Maryland 6 
| Massachusetts 24 Graduated post-1950 134 
A Michigan 7 
| Minnesota 4 Undergraduates 2 
Missouri L 
, Nebraska 2 Number of colleges repre 125 
| New Hampshire 8 
| New Jersey 5 Off-campus students 22 
h New York 44, 
| North Carolina 1 Scholarship students 13 
| Ohio 10 
| Oklahoma l Seniors i8 
| Oregon 4 
j Pennsylvania 23 Prospective 1961 seniors - 2l 
Rhode Island 3 
South Carolina 3 Veterans 7 
Îl Tennessee 1l 
? Utah A Auditors 19 
| Vermont 9 
yi Virginia 4 Working for § credits 23 
Washington 4 R maT " 6 
| West Virginia i n n 6 n 110 
| Wisconsin 4 * Ss g n 6 
a 4 į 23 
I Canada § m 3 i 9 
(32 states and D. C., represented) " ” @ n 5 
| 
4 Attendance by courses: 
| Modern Literary criticism 59 
| Advanced creative writing 7 
A, Play directing 12 
| Hastory of the Rug hsob lang uage 35 
| Romantic poets and BaGheny 4a 
\ Ideas ag lit, in 19th C., America 19 
| hnal, F writing of sh. st. & essays 23 
Chaucer 36 
| Shakespeare 51 
| Consciousness in later Amer, lit. 54 | 
i L7th C, poetry 22 
Modern poetry 47 
| Hardy & Conrad 40 
| Classical drama 49 
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| SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 
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| 
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Little 
Theater 
| 3 
à 
ja 
“y 
3 8:30 A.M. 
1 Modern Literary Criticism Mr. Sypher Little Theater 3 
5 Advanced Creative Writing Mr, Davis Little Theater 5 
| 46 Seventeenth Century Poetry Mr. Dorius Barn 2 
i 99 Hardy and Conrad Mr. Davidson Barn 1 
1 9330 A.M. 
| 
a 
9 Hist. of tne English Language Mr. anderson Barn 2 
| 63 Modern Poetry Mr. Meredith Barn 1 
4 15 Ideas as Literature in 19th C. Amer. Mr. Horsford Little Theater 5 
103 Classical Drama Mr. Hadas Little Theater 3 
1S E330 A.M. 
| 17 Analysis and Writing of Short 
> Stories and Essays Mir. Davis Bern 2 
| 28 Shakespeare Mr. Dorius Little Theater 3 
ll Romantic Poets and Society Mr. Sypher Barn 1 
Ai 
11:30 A.M. 
7 7a Play Directing Mr. Volkert Little Theater 5 
19 Chaucer Mr. Anderson Barn 1 
4l Consciousness in Later Amer. Lit. Mr. Horsford Little Theater 3 


wy 105 Literature of Cont. Humanism Wr. Hadas Barn 2 
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Wednesday, June 29 
Saturday, July 2 
Monday, July 4 


Monday, July 11 


Saturday, July 16 


Monday, July 18 
Friday, July 22 
Saturday, July 23 
Monday, July 25 


Saturday, July 30 


Tuesday, August 2 
Friday, August 5 


Saturday, August 6 


Saturday, August 12 


The Bread Loaf School of English 





Programs for the 1960 Session 


Opening exercises in the Little Theater at 8:15 P.M, 
Square dancing in the Barn at 8:45 P.M. 
Robert Frost reading in the Little Theater at 8:15 P.M. 


Ernest Simmons, lecture on Tolstoy, in the Little Theater 
at 8:15 P.M. 


Square dancing in the Barn at 8:45 P.M. 


John Crowe Ransom, a iM reading, in the Little 
Theater at 8:15 P.M. 


One-act plays in the Little Theater at 8:30 P.M. 
The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife by Anatole France 
The Bald Soprano by Eugéne Ionesco 


Square dancing in the Barn at 8:45 P.il. 
q & 


Elizabeth Drew, a lecture on "Lite and Art in the Novel," 
in the Little Theater at 7:30 Pil. 


Syuare dancing in the Barn at 8:45 Paii. 


Maxwell Geismar, 
ERA MASLO IRAN 


a lecture, in the Little Theater 


Play: Arthur Miller! 


s A View from the Bridge in the 
Little Theater at 8:30 P.M 


Square dancing in the Barn at 8:45 P.M. 


Awarding of degrees in the Little Theater at 8:15 P.M. 





